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The  Consumer  Price  Index  : 

How  Will  The  1977  Revision  Affect  It?* 

Julius  Shiskin 

Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 


Introduction 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  is  currently  being 
updated  and  revised  for  the  first  time  since  1963.  The 
results  of  these  efforts  will  be  introduced  in  the  indexes 
to  be  published  in  the  spring  of  1977.  Some  of  the 
results  will  be  clearly  visible;  for  example,  there  will 
be  two  indexes— the  present  index  for  wage  earners 
and  clerical  workers  and  a  new  index  for  all  urban 
households— instead  of  one.  There  will  also  be  many 
built-in  and  less  visible  innovations  in  methods  and 
procedures  which  will  yield  more  accurate  indexes,  for 
example,  the  method  of  selecting  individual  items  to 
be  priced  in  each  retail  outlet. 

The  experience  in  conducting  this  revision  has  made 
clear  the  need  for  a  more  modem  method  of  updating 
the  CPI.  Instead  of  a  periodic  effort  undertaken  once 
every  10  years  or  so,  a  series  of  continuous  surveys 
should  be  initiated,  so  that  when  the  revisions  are 
made,  they  will  be  based  on  current  data. 

As  background  for  considering  the  revision 
program,  I  shall  provide  a  summary  description  of  the 
uses  of  the  CPI  and  the  concepts  upon  which  it  is 
based. 

Uses  of  the  CPI 

The  CPI  measures  the  change  in  price  of  a  constant 
market  basket  of  goods  and  services.  One  use, 
therefore,  is  as  an  index  of  price  change;  during 
periods  of  price  rise,  it  is  an  index  of  inflation.  In  this 
use,  the  CPI  serves  as  an  economic  indicator.  It  is 
watched  closely  as  a  measure  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  government  economic  policy. 

A  second  use  of  the  CPI  is  as  a  deflator  of  other 
economic  series— that  is.  to  adjust  other  series  for 
changes  of  prices.  These  include  retail  sales,  hourly 
and  weekly  earnings,  and  some  of  the  personal  con¬ 
sumption  expenditures  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  — all  important  series  in  themselves  as 
measures  of  economic  performance. 
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A  third  major  use  of  the  CPI  is  as  an  escalator  of  in¬ 
come  payments.  When  dependents  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half  of 
the  population  are  directly  affected  by  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  However,  most  of  the  income 
payments  involved  are  to  persons  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  income  distribution;  for  example,  persons 
receiving  social  security  payments  and  food  stamps; 
hence,  only  about  10  to  15%  of  total  income  payments 
is  affected.  Nevertheless,  a  1%  increase  in  the  index 
can  trigger  about  a  $1  billion  increase  in  income 
payments.  So.  an  error  of  only  0.1%  can  potentially 
lead  to  the  misdirection  of  over  $100  million. 

The  accuracy  of  the  CPI  is  also  very  important  when 
the  index  is  used  to  deflate  other  economic  series.  If 
the  CPI  measures  an  outdated  market  basket,  for  in¬ 
stance.  the  significance  of  any  inaccuracy  b 
heightened  since  the  index  b  used  to  deflate  economic 
indicators  such  as  wages  and  retail  sales.  Errors  in  the 
deflation  of  these  indicators  can  result  in  misleading 
economic  signab  at  crucial  junctures  in  the  business 
cycle. 

Finally,  while  it  b  difficult  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
an  error  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  on  economic 
ptdicy  deebions,  it  b  clear  that— vrith  inflation  a  major 
economic  problem  of  the  day— the  stakes  involved  in 
an  accurate  Consumer  Price  Index  are  very  great 
relative  to  the  costs. 

CPI  Concepts 

These  three  uses  of  the  CPI— as  an  indicator  of  in¬ 
flation.  a  deflator  of  other  indexes,  and  an 
escalator— require  some  variations  in  the  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  the  CPI.  Certain  uses  require  a  price  index 

*  Paper  baaed  on  a  luncheon  speech  given  by  Mr.  Shiskm  at  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  October  20,  1975.  The  complete  text  of 
Mr.  Shiskin's  speech  is  available  in  BLS  Report  449.  The  author  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Kenneth  Dalton  and  Lois  Terlizzi  for  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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while  others  require  a  cost-of-living  index.  In  order  to 
explain  the  differences  between  a  price  index  and  a 
cost-of-living  index,  let  us  consider  what  the  CPI 
measures  —  and  does  not  measure. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  compares  what  the 
“market  basket’*  of  goods  and  services  cost  this  month 
against  what  it  cost  a  month  ago,  or  a  year  ago,  or  10 
years  ago,  or  in  1967  (the  base  year  for  the  current  in¬ 
dex).  Say  that  in  1967  the  prescribed  market  basket 
could  have  been  purchased  for  flOO.  In  September, 
1975  the  CPI  was  163.6.  That  means  that  the  same 
combination  of  goods  and  services  that  could  have 
been  obtained  for  $100  in  1967  cost  $163.60  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1975. 

This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  consumers  will 
actually  purchase  the  same  set  of  goods  and  services 
year  after  year.  Consumers  tend  to  adjust  their  shop¬ 
ping  practices  to  the  relative  prices  they  encounter  in 
the  marketplace  and  to  substitute  items  whose  pur¬ 
chase  price  has  increased  little  for  items  whose  price 
has  increased  greatly,  in  order  to  get  the  most  for  their 
expenditures.  For  example,  if  the  prices  of  certain  cuts 
of  beef  rise  rapidly  while  prices  of  chicken  do  not,  con¬ 
sumers  may  shift  to  consuming  more  poultry  and  less 
beef.  If  the  price  of  repairing  an  item  increases  gpreatly 
relative  to  the  price  of  replacing  that  item, 
householders  may  opt  to  buy  a  new  one  rather  than  get 
the  old  one  repaired. 

The  CPI  does  not  take  this  sort  of  substitution  into 
account,  as  a  cost-of-living  index  would,  but  rather  is 
predicated  on  the  purchase  of  the  same  market  basket, 
in  the  same  proportions  (or  weight),  month  after 
month.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  called  a  price  index 
and  not  a  cost-of-living  index  —  although  the  public  of¬ 
ten  refers  to  it  as  a  cost-of-living  index,  and  it  is 
frequently  used  in  that  way.  I'here  are  other  major 
differences  between  the  two  types  of  indexes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  CPI  does  not  include  income  and  social 
security  taxes  since,  unlike  sales  taxes,  these  costs  are 
not  directly  associated  with  retail  prices  of  specific 
goods  and  services,  whereas  a  true  cost-of-living  index 
would  explicitly  account  for  them. 

The  CPI  does  not  immediately  reflect  changes  in  ex¬ 
penditure  patterns,  nor  can  it  immediately  adjust  to 
the  introduction  into  the  economy  of  new  products  or 
services.  For  example,  the  increased  use  of  con¬ 
venience  foods  and  the  rise  in  “fast-food”  eating  places 
were  well-established  phenomena  before  they  could  be 
adequately  reflected  in  the  index.  Similarly,  a  product 
which  has  fallen  from  public  favor— either  because  its 
place  is  taken  by  a  better  product,  or  simply  because  of 
a  change  in  fashion  or  consumer  preference— may 


continue  for  a  time  to  carry  a  disproportionate  weight 
in  the  index  until  it  can  be  appropriately  phased  out. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  does  not  attempt  to 
report  these  changes  in  the  style  of  living.  It  simply 
measures  the  changes  in  prices  for  a  scientifically  selec¬ 
ted  sample  of  goods  and  services  which  is  based  on  the 
average  experience  of  certain  population  groups. 
Items  in  the  market  basket  for  which  the  CPI  measures 
price  changes  run  the  gamut  from  bread  and  butter  to 
television  and  bowling  fees,  from  prenatal  and  ob¬ 
stetrics  services  to  charges  for  funeral  services,  from 
popular  paperbacks  to  college  textbooks.  The  CPI 
never  has  been  limited  to  price  changes  of  so-called 
necessities. 

Elxpenditures  by  a  cross  section  of  consumers  living 
in  a  representative  selection  of  urban  places,  as 
disclosed  by  the  Consumer  Expenditure  Surveys, 
provide  the  basis  both  for  the  selection  of  items  to  be 
priced  and  the  importance  of  each  of  these  items  in  the 
index  structure.  The  weights  reflect  the  experience  of 
renters  and  of  homeowners;  of  car  owners  and  of 
earless  families  and  individuals;  of  families  with  many 
children,  childless  families,  and  single  consumers. 

Since  the  CPI  is  based  on  expenditures,  it  does  not 
reflect  noncash  consumption,  such  as  fringe  benefits 
received  as  part  of  a  job,  services  supplied  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  without  payment  of  a  special  tax  fee, 
and  so  on.  When  the  relative  importance  of  such  an 
item  changes  over  time— as  with  medical  care,  for 
which  employers  and  the  Government  have  in  recent 
years  assumed  an  increased  proportion  of  the  ex¬ 
pense— these  changes  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
interpretation  of  the  index. 

Given  the  different  uses  to  which  the  CPI  is  put,  it  is 
interesting  to  examine  how  a  cost-of-living  measure 
might  perform  in  practice  vis-a-vis  a  price  index.  A 
full  treatment  of  this  question  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper  but  a  few  words  may  help  to  illustrate  what, 
in  the  final  analysis,  is  a  very  complex  comparison. 

Very  few  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  analyze 
the  actual  numerical  differences  that  would  result  if  a 
true  cost-of-living  index  were  developed  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  CPI.  BLS  recently  completed  studies 
that  compared  fixed-weight  indexes  for  various  CPI 
components  with  indexes  that  adjusted  the  market 
basket  for  substitution.  The  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  of  indexes  averaged  about  one-tenth  of  an 
index  point  per  year. 

We  can  speculate,  given  several  assumptions,  that 
the  difference  between  a  price  index  and  a  cost-of- 
living  index  would  be  small  in  stable  economic 
periods.  When  changes  in  relative  prices  and  govem- 
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ment  activity  are  minor,  changes  in  taxes  and  sub¬ 
stitutions  in  the  market  basket  would  be  at  a 
minimum.  However,  in  turbulent  economic  periods 
such  as  we  have  recently  experienced,  these  dif¬ 
ferentiating  elements  may  change  in  magnitude.  If 
they  change  in  the  same  direction,  the  net  effect  may 
again  be  little  difference  between  the  CPI  and  a  cost- 
of-living  index;  for  example,  taxes  increase,  so  that 
the  CPI  understates  the  cost  of  living,  while  the  rate  of 
substitution  also  is  high,  so  that  the  CPI  overstates  the 
cost  of  living.  However,  if  taxes  decreased  while  sub¬ 
stitution  was  high,  the  CPI  could  differ  sigpiificantly 
from  a  cost-of-living  index  since  both  of  these  elements 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  living  relative  to  changes 
shown  by  the  C  PI . 

Later  in  this  paper  our  plan  for  frequent  monitoring 
of  consumers’  spending  will  be  described.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  know  when  the  typical 
market  basket  has  changed  substantially,  thereby 
providing  the  means  for  assuring  that  the  CPI  will  be  a 
reasonable  approximation  of  the  cost  of  living,  while 
retaining  its  basic  character  as  a  price  index.  The 
market  basket  would  still  change  infrequently,  not 
more  than  once  every  five  years  or  so,  and  only  when 
consumer  spending  patterns  changed  significantly  in 
terms  of  standards  which  would  be  specified  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Quality  Changes 

Let  US  now  turn  from  the  conceptual  differences 
between  a  price  index  and  a  cost-of-living  index  and 
discuss  one  of  the  most  difficult  conceptual  problems 
faced  in  compiling  a  price  index— quality  change. 
Both  products  and  consumption  patterns  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing. 

With  each  model  change,  for  example,  in 
automobiles  and  appliances,  BLS  faces  the  problem  of 
separating  out  the  actual  price  rise  from  the  changes 
in  quality. 

The  value  of  the  quality  change  in  the  new  model 
should  not  be  reflected  as  a  price  change,  since  the 
goal  of  the  index  is  to  measure  the  cost  to  consumers  of 
purchasing  a  constant  market  basket  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  constant  quality  through  time.  Ideally, 
estimates  would  be  obtained  for  the  value  of  each 
change  in  quality  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  a  change 
in  the  model  or  item  priced ;  and  this  estimate  would 
be  based  on  the  consumers'  valuation  of  a  change  in 
quality. 

However,  this  direct  measurement  of  quality  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  since  the  direct  valuation  of  a  change 
in  quality  to  consumers  b  rarely  possible.  Therefore, 
an  indirect  method  is  used  that  measures  the  quality 


change  by  the  change  in  unit  cost  of  production 
associated  with  particular  changes  in  quality.  For  new 
features,  this  estimate  is  based  on  all  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  costs  incurred  for  manufacture  or  purchase  of 
components,  assembly  and  installation  of  the  featiue, 
plus  the  established  company  mark-up  to  selling  price 
applicable  to  the  particular  product.  Thb  applies  to 
all  items  which  represent  entirely  new  features  in¬ 
stalled  as  standard  equipment;  that  is,  do  not  replace 
or  modify  any  previously  existing  feature  on  products 
in  the  same  or  comparable  series.  For  all  items  that 
replace  or  modify  some  previously  existing  feature,  the 
estimate  is  based  on  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
old  and  the  new  feature.  In  other  words,  the  estimate 
of  cost  as  described  for  new  items  is  computed  for  both 
the  new  and  the  old  feature.  The  difference  between 
these  values  is  used  as  the  estimate  of  quality  change. 
The  new  product  series  selected  for  pricing  at  the 
beginning  of  each  model  year  are  those  most  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  series  priced  in  the  preceding  year. 

Occasionally,  new  technology  makes  it  possible  to 
achieve  recognizably  better  quality  at  no  increase  in 
cost  or  possibly  at  a  reduction  in  cost.  Since  no 
satisfactory  technique  has  been  developed  for  placing 
a  value  on  such  a  change,  it  is  ignored  and  prices  are 
directly  compared.  The  BLS  is  continually  researching 
better  methods  to  measure  quality  change,  but  has  not 
as  yet  developed  a  viable  alternative  to  the  present 
methods. 

The  1977  Revision 

Against  this  background  of  what  the  CPI  is  and  how 
it  is  used,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  1977  CPI  revision. 
This  revision  is  the  first  since  the  early  1960’s  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  large-scale  effort  to  (1)  update  the  weights 
assigned  to  the  various  spending  categories,  such  as 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  and  so  on;  (2) 
update  the  sample  of  items  priced  each  month  in  the 
ongoing  CPI ;  (3)  update  the  sample  of  retail  stores ; 
and  (4)  modernize  the  conceptual  basis  and  statistical 
methods  employed  in  the  CPI. 

Many  improvements  and  innovations  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  result  of  the  revision,  but  only  a  few  will 
be  visible  in  the  Bnal  indexes  to  be  published.  Index 
users  will  see  that  (1)  a  new  index  will  be  issued  that 
represents  80%  of  the  population  in  addition  to  the 
current  index  which  represents  roughly  35  to  40%; 
(2)  monthly  or  quarterly  indexes  will  be  published  for 
28  cities  compared  with  24  at  present ;  (3)  regional  in¬ 
dexes  will  be  available  for  urban  areas  of  different 
population -size  classes;  and  (4)  some  index  com¬ 
ponents  reported  will  be  of  a  more  general  character, 
covering  a  type  of  good  or  service  instead  of  a  very 
specific  item. 
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In  addition  to  these  visible  changes  in  the  CPI.  there 
will  be  some  less  obvious  improvements:  (1)  the  fixed 
market  basket  will  be  a  more  accurate  reflection  of 
purchases;  (2)  the  outlets  surveyed  will  be  more 
representative  of  those  actually  frequented ;  (S)  there 
will  be  some  increase  in  monthly  pricing,  and  quar¬ 
terly  pricing  will,  by  and  large,  be  replaced  by  bimon¬ 
thly  pricing;  and  (4)  the  measurement  errors  will  be 
substantially  lower  than  those  of  the  current  CPI. 
These  improvements  will  be  accomplished  through  a 
series  of  innovations  introduced  in  the  revision  process. 

Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Households.  —  The  most  obvious  innovation  is  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  new  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Households.  One  of  the  major  problems  related  to  the 
revision  program  has  been  to  determine  just  who 
should  make  up  the  index  population.  The  present  in¬ 
dex  represents  the  experience  of  wage  earners  and 
clerical  workers,  and  therefore  is,  strictly  speaking,  ap¬ 
propriate  for  only  this  group.  However,  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  consumer  price  index  is  needed  to  escalate 
the  income  payments  for  other  population  groups  and 
to  measure  inflation  and  guide  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  Therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will 
issue  two  indexes  starting  in  April,  1977  — the 
traditional  index  and  a  new  index  that  covers  all  ur¬ 
ban  households.  Both  indexes  will  incorporate  im¬ 
provements  being  developed  as  part  of  the  revision 
progp'am. 

The  expansion  of  population  coverage  in  the  all  ur¬ 
ban  households  index  will  increase  coverage  to  about 
80%  of  the  total  noninstitutional  population,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  current  coverage  of  between  35  and 
40%  for  the  wage  earner  and  clerical  worker  index. 
We  expect  the  average  annual  income  of  the  two  index 
populations  to  be  roughly  the  same,  since  the  addition 
of  the  retired  and  the  unemployed  will  tend  to  offset 
the  income  increase  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
professional  workers. 

In  the  I960’s,  food  price  increases  averaged  2.7%  a 
year;  fuels  and  utilities,  1.0%;  and  services,  3.5%. 
From  1972  to  1973,  foods  rose  20.1%;  fuels  and 
utilities,  11.5%;  and  services,  6.2%.  Today  no  one 
can  tell  which  components  of  the  index  — food,  fuels, 
services— are  likely  to  be  rising  most  rapidly  in  1977 
and  later  years.  Nor  can  anyone  say  whether  the  all  ur¬ 
ban  households  index  will  rise  more  or  less  rapidly 
than  an  index  for  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers 
alone.  Some  students  of  the  index  speculate  that 
movement  of  the  comprehensive  index  will  closely 
parallel  that  of  the  urban  wage  earner  index.  But  one 
cannot  speak  authoritatively  on  this  matter  until  em¬ 
pirical  evidence  is  available. 


The  question  is  complex  and  involves  more  than  just 
the  expenditure  weights  assigned  to  various  items.  The 
items  surveyed  and  the  kinds  of  outlets  sampled  are 
also  important  factors.  Some  people  have  argued  that 
the  prices  of  some  luxury  items  have  risen  much  more 
rapidly  than  have  the  prices  of  more  prosaic  com¬ 
modities;  others  have  noted  that  prices  of  some  very 
low  cost  items,  not  now  included,  have  also  risen  more 
than  the  average.  This  implies  that  prices  of  goods 
purchased  by  groups  not  covered  by  the  urban  wage 
earner  and  clerical  worker  index  (professional 
workers,  the  self-employed,  the  unemployed  and 
retired  persons)  have  risen  more  than  average.  But  in 
fact  we  know  very  little  about  differences  in  the 
movements  of  price  indexes  which  might  be  con¬ 
structed  for  different  population  groups. 

Expanded  City  Coverage. —Monthly  or  quarterly  in¬ 
dexes  will  be  published  for  28  cities  compared  with  24 
at  present.  The  present  sample  of  56  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (desigpiated  by  the 
names  of  their  central  cities)  was  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  1960  Census  of  Population  using  probability 
methods.  It  was  designed  to  represent  the  entire  urban 
f)ortion  of  the  country. 

For  the  revised  index,  prices  will  be  collected  in  85 
areas,  with  the  area  selection  based  on  the  1970  Census 
of  Population.  The  85-area  design  lends  itself  to  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  to  at  least  156  areas,  if  needed.  Of  the 
85  areas,  28  are  self- representing  and  57  are  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  balance  of  the  SMSA’s  and  the  remainder 
of  the  urban  population.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  areas  covered  makes  it  possible 
substantially  to  reduce  the  number  of  price  quotations 
collected. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  areas  to  be  sampled 
will  make  it  possible  not  only  to  publish  indexes  for  an 
additional  4  cities,  but  also  to  improve  the  reliability 
of  the  national  Consumer  Price  Index,  the  indexes 
recently  introduced  for  different  regions  of  the  country 
and  for  urban  areas  classified  by  size  of  population.  In 
addition,  for  the  first  time,  regional  indexes  for  cities 
of  different  {x>puIation-size  classes  can  be  published. 
Therefore,  cities  that  are  not  specifically  reported  in 
the  CPI  will  be  able  better  to  approximate  an  index 
for  themselves  by  using  the  appropriate  population- 
size  for  their  region. 

Improved  Item  Selection.  —  The  components  of  the 
CPI  will  look  different  as  a  result  of  the  method  of 
selecting  the  particular,  detailed  items  to  be  priced 
each  month.  At  the  present  time,  a  fixed  basket  of 
about  400  specific  items  are  priced  each  month.  While 
most  outlets  in  the  survey  carry  the  items  as  described. 
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occasionally  an  outlet  does  not  stock  the  item  and 
another  item  is  chosen  that  most  closely  fits  the 
description.  This  current  approach  confines  the  items 
which  can  be  priced  and  reported  in  the  CPI  to  a 
relatively  narrow  segment  of  the  quality  range 
available  for  each  CPI  component. 

An  improved  process,  called  “store  specific  pricing,” 
has  been  designed  to  choose  the  detailed  items  to  be 
priced.  The  first  difference  between  this  and  the 
present  method  is  in  how  the  contents  of  the  fixed 
market  basket  are  classified.  Instead  of  detailed 
descriptions  of  items,  the  sample  basket  will  contain 
item  descriptions  of  a  more  general  nature— perhaps 
whole  fresh  milk  instead  of  Vitamin  D,  Grade  A 
Homogenized  milk  in  half-gallon  containers.  The 
second  difference  is  in  the  method  of  selecting  the 
specific  items  to  be  priced  from  these  general  item 
categories.  In  order  that  the  items  priced  will  truly 
represent  the  purchases  of  the  index  population,  the 
specific  items  to  be  priced  are  chosen  separately  in 
each  outlet  surveyed.  For  example,  the  fixed  market 
basket  specifies  that  fresh  whole  milk  is  to  be  priced. 
However,  the  specific  kind  of  whole  fresh  milk  to  be 
priced  is  determined  separately  in  each  outlet  through 
a  “disaggregation”  probability  process.  Each  kind  of 
whole  milk  is  assigned  a  probability,  based  on  sales 
receipts.  (If  Vitamin  D,  Homogenized  milk  in  half¬ 
gallon  containers  makes  up  70%  of  the  receipts  for 
fresh  whole  milk,  and  the  same  milk  in  quart  con¬ 
tainers  accounts  for  10%  of  all  whole  milk  sales,  then 
the  half-gallon  container  will  have  seven  times  more 
chance  of  being  chosen  than  the  quart  container.)  Af¬ 
ter  probabilities  are  assigned,  one  of  the  kinds  of  milk 
is  chosen  using  an  objective  selection  process.  The  par¬ 
ticular  container  of  milk  that  is  selected  will  be  priced 
each  month  in  that  outlet.  Therefore,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  high-volume  items  will  be  chosen  most  often,  but 
the  low-volume  items  will  also  be  represented,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  share  of  total  expenditures.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  published  CPI  components,  then,  will  be 
more  representative  of  the  range  of  typical  items  pur¬ 
chased. 

The  published  CPI  components  will  be  for  the 
general  item  categories,  such  as  fresh  whole  milk, 
eggs,  and  butter.  There  will  be  a  minimum  of  250 
such  categories.  In  addition,  we  expect  that  some 
specific  detailed  items  will  be  selected  often  enough  in 
the  disaggregation  process  that  an  index  for  each  of 
these  high-volume  items  can  be  published  in  the 
monthly  CPI. 

The  other  submerged  innovations  are  associated 
with  the  three  basic  elements  in  any  CPI  revision:  (1) 
determining  what  people  buy ;  (2)  determining  where 
they  buy  it;  and  (S)  improving  statistical  techniques. 
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Consumer  Expenditure  Survey.  —  The  first  element, 
determining  what  people  buy,  requires  data  collection 
from  a  series  of  sample  surveys.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey.  The  latest 
such  survey  differs  from  previous  surveys  in  several 
aspects  of  design  and  collection  methods.  It  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  combined  resources  of  the  Nation’s 
two  major  economic  statistical  agencies,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  BLS 
developed  the  questionnaire  content  and  specified  the 
output.  Census  selected  the  household  sample  and 
conducted  the  interviews.  This  household  sample  was 
spread  throughout  216  areas  of  the  country,  represen¬ 
ting  rural  as  well  as  urban  sectors,  compared  with  66 
areas  in  the  previous  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey. 
Most  of  the  information  was  obtained  in  a  series  of 
quarterly  interviews  involving  about  20,000  families. 
The  data  collected  in  this  survey  covered  the  calendar 
years  1972  and  1973. 

The  remaining  information  was  obtained  from 
another  sample  of  about  20,000  families,  who  were 
asked  to  complete  a  2-week  diary,  in  order  to  obtain 
data  on  small,  frequent  purchases,  such  as  food  and 
personal  care  items,  which  are  typically  difficult  to 
recall  over  a  longer  period.  The  diary  collection 
program  started  and  ended  6  months  later  than  the 
quarterly  survey  and  covered  the  period  July  1972- 
June 1974. 

The  Consumer  Elxpenditure  Survey  is  expected  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  selection  and  weighting 
of  items  in  the  market  basket.  As  with  the  previous 
revision,  data  from  the  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey 
will  be  used  to  select  a  stratified  probability  sample  of 
items  (the  market  basket)  within  the  universe  of  items 
classified  into  expenditure  classes. 

Data  from  the  1972-73  Consvuner  Expenditure  Sur¬ 
vey  are  now  being  used  in  the  revision  process  and  are 
also  being  compiled  and  cross-tabulated  for  analysis. 

Rent  Survey. —A  new  sample  design  has  been 
developed  to  improve  the  timeliness  of  the  rent  index, 
as  well  as  its  accuracy.  The  current  method  collects 
data  quarterly  for  half  of  the  sample,  while  the  new 
method  provides  for  monthly  data  collection.  Also, 
data  will  be  collected  on  rent  for  the  previous  month  as 
well  as  the  current  month  on  each  visit.  As  a  result  of 
these  innovations,  comparisons  of  rent  for  the  current 
month  can  be  made  with  rent  for  the  immediately 
preceding  month,  rather  than  only  with  rent  for  six 
months  ago.  The  measurement  of  short-term  changes 
is  a  critical  requirement  for  the  Consumer  Price  In¬ 
dex.  The  current  rent  system  does  not  provide  an 
adequate  measure  of  monthly  change.  The  revised 
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system  will  yield  accurate  short-term  changes  while 
allowing  for  close  to  a  50%  reduction  in  sample  size. 

Home  Ownership.  —  In  addition  to  the  rent  survey, 
alternative  methods  for  reporting  the  home  ownership 
component  of  the  index  are  being  tested.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  owner-occupied  housing  present  a  two-tiered 
problem.  At  the  first  level,  a  decision  must  be  made  as 
to  the  concept  under  which  housing  is  to  be  priced.  Af¬ 
ter  that  decision  is  made,  a  second  is  required  on  the 
most  accurate  and  most  efficient  way  of  measuring 
prices  and  price  changes  under  that  concept. 

The  problem  with  housing— and  with  all  durable 
goods  —  is  that  the  purchase  of  a  house  is  not  the  same 
as  consumption.  In  effect,  the  current  index  treatment 
of  housing  implies  that  those  individuals  who  purchase 
a  house  this  year  consume  the  total  value  of  the 
house  —  purchase  price,  as  well  as  total  mortgage 
interest  cost  subsequently  paid  — this  year.  And  those 
individuals  living  in  previously  purchased  houses 
spend  nothing  on  h'-using  in  this  year.  In  other  words, 
the  entire  “consumption”  of  the  purchase  price  plus 
financing  costs  is  attributed  to  the  year  of  purchase. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  it  is  that  what  is  really 
being  “consumed”  by  the  owner  living  in  a  house  is 
housing  services  —  that  is,  shelter,  and  accommodation 
for  food  preparation  and  consumption,  recreation,  en¬ 
tertaining,  laundry,  and  so  forth.  Obviously,  the 
owner  does  not  consume  all  these  services  in  the  year  of 
purchase,  but  continues  to  consume  them  over  the 
years  of  living  in  that  house.  (In  the  same  way,  a  ren¬ 
ter  consumes  housing  services  during  the  time  of 
residence  in  a  rented  house  or  apartment.) 

If  a  decision  is  made  to  price  the  flow  of  housing  ser¬ 
vices,  the  problem  will  be  to  develop  a  technique  for 
estimating  the  price  of  owner-occupied  housing. 
There  are  two  methods  which  can  be  used.  The  first  is 
to  use  a  rental  equivalence  technique  — in  effect, 
measure  what  you  would  charge  if  you  rented  the 
house  to  yourself  in  an  assumed  arms- length  tran¬ 
saction.  The  second  is  to  establish  a  user- cost  function 
for  the  provision  of  housing  services  —  that  is,  to 
measure  the  major  cost  components  that  an  owner  in¬ 
curs  in  providing  himself  housing.  These  would  in¬ 
clude  mortgage  and  equity  financing  costs,  main¬ 
tenance  costs,  taxes,  and  the  variety  of  other  expenses 
that  go  into  providing  housing  services. 

Both  approaches  present  considerable  data 
problems  and  are  still  being  studied.  We  have  not  as 
yet  made  a  final  decision  on  our  treatment  of  owner- 
occupied  housing— one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
ponents  in  the  CPI. 
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Point- of- Purchase  Survey.  —  All  of  the  less  visible  in¬ 
novations  discussed  to  this  point  have  related  to  the 
first  element  in  the  revision  process  — determining 
what  people  buy.  The  second  step  in  a  CPI  revision, 
determining  where  people  buy,  marks  a  major  innova¬ 
tion  in  this  revision.  A  Point-of- Purchase  Survey  has 
been  conducted  to  provide  data  on  the  retail  stores, 
mail  order  houses,  bowling  alleys,  doctors’  offices,  and 
other  places  where  goods  and  services  are  bought.  Ap¬ 
proximately  20,000  families  were  asked  in  1974  where 
they  purchased  various  types  of  goods  and  services. 
From  the  survey  results,  a  full  probability  sample  of 
retail  stores  and  other  outlets  to  be  used  in  collecting 
data  for  the  monthly  index  will  be  developed  for  the 
first  time.  Here  again  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  served 
as  collection  agent,  under  contract  with  BLS 

Improved  Statistical  Techniques.— Innovations  to 
improve  statistical  methods  include  the  development 
of  four  regional  market  baskets,  a  more  complex  error 
measurement  procedure  which  will  yield  better 
estimates  of  the  sampling  error,  and  a  progpram  to 
measure  data  quality  that  will  be  followed  by  correc¬ 
tive  action  where  necessary.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  improvements  in  statistical  techniques  is  the 
increase  in  frequency  with  which  prices  will  be  collec¬ 
ted  for  the  revised  indexes. 

At  present,  about  48%  of  the  items  (in  terms  of 
their  weight  in  the  index)  included  in  the  CPI  market 
basket  are  priced  every  month.  In  the  revised  index, 
about  53%  are  scheduled  to  be  priced  every  month. 
Furthermore,  about  41%  of  the  index  weight,  now 
priced  once  a  quarter,  will  be  priced  every  other 
month.  While  it  would  not  make  much  sense  to  price 
certain  items  monthly,  for  example,  college  tuition 
and  taxes,  the  percentage  priced  monthly  could  effec¬ 
tively  be  increased  to  about  85%.  The  additional  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  the  CPI  (with  this  level  of  monthly  pric¬ 
ing)  would,  however,  be  substantial  — about  $2  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  over  estimated  annual  costs  of  about  |7 
million  for  the  revised  indexes. 

The  use  of  quarterly  or  bimonthly  instead  of  month¬ 
ly  pricing  introduces  a  lag  in  the  index.  For  this 
reason,  the  CPI  today  lags  the  reference  month  by  ,72 
months.  The  revised  index  will  lag  by  .37  months.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  monthly  pricing  to  85%  would  reduce  the 
lag  to  .20  months.  The  lag  must  be  taken  into  account 
not  only  in  interpreting  current  changes  in  the  CPI, 
but  also  in  interpreting  current  changes  in  other  in¬ 
dicators,  such  as  wages  and  retail  sales,  which  are 
deflated  by  the  CPI. 

What  difference  will  all  of  these  improvements  and 
innovations  have  on  the  CPI  for  wage  and  clerical 
workers?  We  will  not  know  that  until  the  first  monthly 
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index  is  computed  using  the  revised  methods  in  1977. 
However,  the  last  revision  resulted  in  a  difference  bet¬ 
ween  the  old  and  revised  indexes  of  0.2%  over  a  course 
of  6  months.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  dif¬ 
ference  could  today  involve  substantial  amounts  in  in¬ 
come  payments,  because  of  escalation. 

Long-run  Revision  Plans 

Now  that  the  current  CPI  revision  is  well  on  its  way 
to  completion,  we  are  already  in  the  midst  of  plans  for 
a  long-run  improvement  of  the  revision  process.  When 
the  revised  CPI  is  first  issued  in  the  spring  of  1977,  the 
data  used  to  revise  the  market  basket  will  be  three  to 
four  years  old.  Since  the  data  were  collected,  we  have 
experienced  the  oil  embargo  and  the  subsequent  con¬ 
sumer  responses  to  the  high  cost  of  gasoline,  including 
dramatic  changes  in  automobile  expenditures.  We 
need  to  improve  the  CPI  revision  process  so  that  it  can 
respond  more  promptly  to  changes  in  consumer 
buying  habits.  For  example,  the  weights  in  the  revised 
CPI  in  1977  will  be  nonrepresentative  to  the  extent 
that  consumers  may  have  changed  the  percent  of  their 
total  expenditures  spent  for  gasoline,  heating  oil,  car 
payments,  and  other  items  significantly  affected  by  the 
higher  cost  of  oil.  Rapid  rises  in  food  prices  since  the 
1 972-7 S  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  may  have 
similarly  produced  a  shift  in  consumer  buying  pat¬ 
terns. 

Costs  provide  another  reason  to  change  the  current 
approach  to  CPI  revision.  The  1950-52  revision  of  the 
consumer  price  index  took  3  years  and  cost  $4  million ; 
the  1960-64  revision  took  5  years  and  cost  $6.5 
million ;  present  estimates  are  that  the  current  revision 
will  take  8  years  and  cost  about  $42  million.  Most  of 
these  expenditures  were  made  prior  to  1975.  The  cost 
in  1975  dollars  would  be  almost  $47  million. 

Endless  delays  and  ever- rising  costs  —  including 
those  for  gearing  up  for  a  decennial  effort  —  suggest 
that  a  better  method  must  be  used  to  collect  consumer 
expenditure  data  and  update  the  Consumer  Price  In¬ 
dex.  Over  the  past  decade,  statistical  agencies  over  the 
world  have  shifted  to  smaller  decennial  or  quinquen¬ 
nial  programs  supplemented  by  annual,  quarterly, 
and  monthly  sample  surveys.  The  BLS  has  proposed, 
and  limited  funds  have  been  provided,  to  plan  a  con¬ 
tinuing  quarterly  expenditure  survey.  Such  a  survey 
would  provide  more  timeliness  and  greater  flexibility 
than  the  present  method.  Data  from  an  ongoing  quar¬ 
terly  consumer  expenditure  survey  could  also  be  used 
for  numerous  analytical  studies  on  a  current  basis. 
Thus,  it  should  give  us  prompt  information  for 
assessing  the  effect  of  a  rise  in  food  and  fuel  prices  on 
spending  patterns,  or  of  a  tax  rebate  on  spending  and 
saving.  Furthermore,  a  continuing  survey  could,  after 
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the  initial  period,  be  tabulated  rapidly  so  that  shifts  in 
spending  patterns  and  market  baskets  could  be 
analyzed  and  information  provided  for  more  frequent 
updating  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  if  that  turned 
out  to  be  necessary.  While  the  continuous  consumer 
expenditure  survey  would  cost  more  thatn  the  present 
decennial  effort,  it  would  also  provide  more— for 
example,  data  for  following  changes  in  consumption 
patterns  of  different  income  groups. 

In  the  long  run,  the  CPI  may  prove  to  need  revision 
less  frequently  than  the  10-  to  12 -years  cycle  we  now 
use.  At  any  rate,  the  CPI  would  not  be  revised  more 
often  than  every  five  years  in  order  to  retain  its  fixed 
market  basket  character.  In  order  to  determine  when 
a  change  in  the  market  basket  is  needed,  criteria  to 
control  this  process  would  be  developed  before  the  new 
revision  system  was  in  effect. 

The  long-term  improvements  to  the  CPI  revision 
process  include  a  second  aspect— a  continuous 
program  of  outlet  sample  updating.  The  objective  is  to 
insure  that  the  new  indexes  properly  reflect  the  market 
place  on  a  continuing  basis  by  revising  approximately 
one-quarter  of  the  CPI  outlet  sample  each  year.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  a  Point-of-Purchase  Survey 
would  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
one-fourth  of  the  85  pricing  areas  each  year.  The 
results  of  these  surveys  would  be  used  to  select  a  new 
sample  of  outlets  for  each  pricing  area  covered.  Thus, 
each  year  one-fourth  of  the  sample  would  be  updated, 
resulting  in  an  entire  CPI  outlet  sample  revision  every 
4  years.  This  is  the  estimated  maximum  time  period 
during  which  the  outlet  sample  would  remain  suf¬ 
ficiently  representative  of  the  market  place.  This 
ongoing  Point-of-Purchase  Survey  would  (1)  replace 
the  large-scale,  expensive,  periodic  efforts  previously 
conducted  on  a  10-  to  12-year  cycle  and  (2)  provide, 
for  the  first  time,  an  objective,  statistically  based 
means  of  maintaining  the  outlet  sample  as  firms  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  market  place,  as  new  outlets  come  into 
existence,  or  as  consumers  change  the  type  and 
locations  of  outlets  in  which  they  shop. 

In  the  presently  existing  CPI,  stores  which  drop  out 
of  the  outlet  sample  are  replaced  on  a  judgment  basis 
by  BLS  data  collectors  Except  to  the  extent  that  new 
outlets  are  chosen  as  in-sample  outlets  disappear, 
there  is  no  systematic  effort  to  obtain  new  outlets  for 
the  CPI  outlet  sample  as  new  shopping  centers  are 
constructed,  consumer  shopping  habits  change,  etc. 

This  judgmental  approach  is  clearly  outmoded; 
modem  statistical  technology  requires  that  it  be 
changed.  With  the  introduction  of  the  revised  CPI 
outlet  sample  in  Fiscal  1977,  there  is  an  immediate 
need  to  adopt  an  objective,  comprehensive  sample 
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maintenance  and  revision  procedure.  Otherwise,  the 
very  real  advances  in  the  application  of  modem 
statistical  and  sampling  techniques  to  development  of 
the  CPI  outlet  sample  will  be  quickly  negated. 

In  view  of  the  high  stakes— both  in  terms  of 
economic  policy  decisionmaking  and  the  escalation  of 
income  payments,  there  is  a  compelling  need  to 
modify  the  decennial  method  of  updating  the  ex¬ 
penditure  weights  and  the  outlet  sample  for  the  CPI. 


Decisions  on  the  future  of  a  continuing  quarterly 
consumer  expenditure  survey  and  an  ongoing  Point- 
of-Purchase  Survey  will,  of  course,  depend  in  the  end 
upon  Congressional  and  Administration  priorities  for 
these  programs  relative  to  other  program  objectives. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  means  will  soon  be  found  to 
allow  BLS  to  move  ahead  to  an  ongoing  Point-of- 
Purchase  Survey  and  to  a  continuing  quarterly  ex¬ 
penditure  survey. 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS  ANALYZED 

A  new  report  from  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics 
analyzes  the  administrative  cost  experiences  of  the 
three  largest  types  of  health  insurance  in  the  United 
States:  commercial  insurers.  Blue  Cross/ Blue  Shield 
(group) ,  and  the  Government’s  Medicare  program. 
The  study  by  Ronald  J.  Vogel  of  the  ORS  Staff  and 
Roger  D.  Blair  of  the  University  of  Florida  finds  that 
use  of  standard  ratios  of  administrative  expenses  as  a 
percent  of  benefits  paid  in  comparing  the  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  and  commercial  insurance  com¬ 
panies  can  be  misleading  because  insuring  entities  of¬ 
fer  a  variety  of  different  services.  Thus  comparison  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  three  major  insurers  can¬ 
not  be  made;  each  has  to  be  examined  separately. 

Analysis  of  the  cost  experience  of  commercial  com¬ 
panies  shows  that  economies  of  scale  do  operate— as 
firms  get  larger  administrative  cost  ratios  fall. 
However,  individual  (commercial)  insurance  with 
high  selling  costs  is  more  expensive  to  administer  than 
group  insurance. 

The  authors  also  report  that  the  non-profit  status  of 
Blue  Cross/ Blue  Shield  has  not  resulted  in  cost 
minimizing  behavior.  Meiging  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  operations  appears  to  reduce  administrative 
costs  by  20-25% . 

Medicare  administrative  costs  show  considerable 
variation  because  of  differing  services  provided  by  the 
intermediaries  and  carriers.  Reimbursement  at  cost 
for  administrative  functions  performed  provides  in¬ 
centive  for  intermediaries  and  carriers  to  maximize 
Medicare  administrative  costs  rather  than  minimize 
them. 


Single  copies  of  Health  Insurance  Administrative 
Costs  (Staff  Paper  No.  21,  DHEW  Publication  No. 
(SSA)  76-11856)  are  available  from  the  Publications 
Staff,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security 
Administration,  Room  1120  Universal  North 
Building,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009,  telephone  (202)  382-3261. 
The  report  may  be  purchased  for  $1.95  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Prin¬ 
ting  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Stock  Number 
017-070-00272-2.  (Robert  Robinson,  chief, 
PUBLICATIONS  STAFF.  OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  382-3261.) 

BLS  REVISES  EMPLOYMENT  ESTIMATES  TO 
MARCH  1974  BENCHMARK  LEVELS 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  adjusted  the  in¬ 
dustry  employment  series  to  reflect  complete  em¬ 
ployment  counts  (benchmarks)  as  of  March  1974. 
This  adjustment,  which  affects  the  employment 
estimates  from  April  1973  forward,  is  a  basic 
procedure  used  annually  to  insure  the  continuing  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  estimates.  The  new  employment  levels 
were  introduced  with  the  release  of  data  for  September 
1975,  and  appear  in  the  October  1975  issue  of  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Earnings. 

The  March  1974  total  nonagricultural  employment 
sample-based  estimate  was  80,000  below  the  ben¬ 
chmark  of  77.4  million  — a  difference  of  only  0.1%. 
Relative  adjustments  for  each  of  the  major  industry 
divisions  were  less  than  1.0%,  except  for  mining,  and 
Bnance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  In  manufacturing, 
18  of  the  21  major  groups  were  revised  by  less  than 
2%.  For  more  detailed  industry  estimates,  revisions 
were  somewhat  larger;  however,  two-thirds  of  these 
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differed  by  less  than  S%  and  only  about  one-sixth  dif¬ 
fered  by  5%  or  more.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  benchmark  adjustment,  with  tables,  was  published 
in  the  October  1975  issue  of  Employment  and  Ear¬ 
nings. 

There  are  four  basic  reasons  for  differences  between 
benchmarks  and  estimates:  (1)  changes  in  industrial 
classification  of  individual  establishments,  (2)  errors 
in  trend  caused  by  nonrepresentative  samples,  (S) 
enrols  in  adjustment  for  entry  of  new  firms,  and  (4) 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  benchmark  data. 
Changes  in  industrial  classification  played  a  major  role 
in  the  March  1974  revisions. 

Since  employment  estimates  are  used  as  weights  in 
computing  the  hours  and  earnings  averages  and  labor 
turnover  for  broad  industry  groupings,  adjustment  to 
new  benchmarks  may  result  in  a  reallocation  of 
weights  which  may  change  the  average.  Generally 
speaking,  the  introduction  of  new  benchmarks  does 
not  change  hours  by  more  than  0.1  hours,  earnings  by 
1  cent,  or  labor  turnover  by  0.1  per  100  rate  at  broad 
industry  levels. 

The  seasonal  adjustment  factors  for  all  industry- 
based  series  have  also  been  revised  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  benchmarks.  The  revision  in¬ 
corporates  data  through  June  1975  and  affects  the 
series  from  January  1970  forward.  New  seasonal  fac¬ 
tors  for  current  use  appear  in  the  October  1975  issue  of 
Employment  and  Earnings.  This  monthly  publication 
is  available  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  a 
subscription  price  of  $26.00  per  year;  single  issues  are 
$2.20.  Comparable  data  for  earlier  years  will  be 
published  in  the  forthcoming  volume.  Employment 
and  Earnings,  United  States,  1909-73,  BLS  Bulletin 
1312-10.  (Gloria  Goings,  division  of  industry 

EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  telephone  (202) 
523-1538.) 

REGIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY 

Regional  Employment  by  Industry,  1940- 
1970  — Decennial  Series  for  the  United  States, 
Regions,  States  and  Counties,  edited  and  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  covers  a  30-year  period  and  presents  em¬ 
ployment  data  from  the  Censuses  of  Population  for 
1940,  1950,  1960  and  1970.  The  employment  data  are 
edited  to  assure  comparability  in  terms  of  industrial 
classification  (including  consistent  treatment  of  em¬ 
ployment  reported  to  the  Census  without  industrial 
identification) ,  age  of  the  labor  force,  and  geographic 
vmiformity.  The  document  is  designed  as  a  timesaver 
for  researchers  concerned  vdth  employment  time 
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trends  and  structures  in  local  areas.  An  earlier 
publication.  Growth  Patterns  in  Employment  by 
County,  1940-1930  and  1930-1960  (8  volumes, 
1965),  presented  both  employment  data  and 
analytical  material.  The  current  publication  provides 
employment  data  only. 

Regional  Employment  By  Industry,  1940- 
1970— Decennial  Series  for  the  United  States, 
Regions,  States,  and  Counties  (xiv,542,App.)  is 
available  from  the  District  Offices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.  20402,  at  a  price  of  $9.05.  The 
Stock  Number  is  003-024-01119-1.  (Lowell  D. 
Ashby,  regional  economic  measurement  division, 
BUREAUOFECONOMIC  ANALYSIS,  telephone  (202)  523- 
0951  or  David  W.  Cartwright,  regional 
ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC 
ANALYSIS,  telephone  (202)  523-0938.) 

HOUSEHOLD  PROJECTIONS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  released  a  report 
entitled  “Projections  of  the  Number  of  Households 
and  Families  1975  to  1990.”  Data  on  households  by 
type  and  age  of  head,  the  average  size  of  households 
and  families,  and  the  marital  status  of  the  population 
by  age  are  presented. 

The  total  number  of  households  projected  to  1990 
range  from  a  low  of  90.2  million  households  to  96.3 
million  compared  with  69.9  million  as  of  March  1974, 
an  increase  of  between  20.3  million  and  26.5  million 
households.  The  projected  totals  are  re'ated  to  varying 
assumptions  about  future  rates  of  household  for¬ 
mation  and  population  change. 

The  report  shows  husband-wife  households  con¬ 
stituting  a  smaller  proportion  of  all  households  in  the 
future,  whereas  persons  living  alone  or  with 
nonielatives  only  (primary  individuals)  will  claim  a 
larger  proportion.  Husband-wife  households  com¬ 
prised  about  67%  of  all  households  in  1974.  By  1990, 
the  proportion  may  range  from  61  to  66%,  and  the 
number  of  primary  individuals  is  expected  to  account 
for  23  to  26%  of  all  households,  as  compared  with 
21%  in  1974. 

During  the  period  1970-74,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  households  was  largely  concentrated  within 
two  broad  age-of-head  groups:  households  with  heads 
under  35  (64%  of  the  total  growth)  and  households 
with  heads  65  and  older  (21%  of  the  growth).  The 
elderly  group  will  continue  to  grow,  but  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  projected  increase  in  the  number  of 
households  will  occur  for  those  headed  by  persons  bet¬ 
ween  25  and  44  years.  These  are  the  persons  bom  in 
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the  late  1940’s  and  in  the  high  fertility  years  of  the 
1950's  and  early  1960’s  who  are  now  reaching  the  adult 
ages. 

Between  1970  and  1974,  households  with  heads  un¬ 
der  25  years  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
375,000.  During  1985-90,  such  households  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  average  an  annual  net  decrease  of  between 
60,000  and  136,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  35-to-44- 
age  gp'oup,  which  had  an  average  annual  net  decrease 
of  27,000  during  1970-74,  may  increase  annually  bet¬ 
ween  555,000  and  651,000  during  1985-90. 

The  average  size  of  both  households  and  families 
will  be  smaller  in  the  coming  years.  The  average 
household  size  may  be  as  high  as  2.80  or  as  low  as  2.40 
in  1990.  In  March  1974,  the  number  of  persons  per 
household  averaged  2.97.  The  1990  average  family 
size  may  range  between  a  high  of  3.28  and  a  low  of 
2.87,  as  compared  with  the  1974  size  of  3.44.  The 
decline  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  expected  continuation  of 
a  low  birth  rate  and  to  the  anticipated  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  adults  living  alone. 

Copies  of  this  report,  “Projections  of  the  Number  of 
Households  and  Families:  1975  to  1990,”  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  607  (19pp.,  55 
cents)  are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402,  or  from  any  of  the  field  of¬ 
fices  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  (ROBERT 
Grymes,  population  division,  bureau  of  the  cen¬ 
sus.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone  (301) 
763-5189.) 

BUSINESS  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  recently  released 
the  Preliminary  Report,  Statistics  of  Income— 1973, 
Business  Income  Tax  Returns,  presenting  data  from 
the  returns  of  sole  proprietorship  and  partnership 
businesses. 

Receipts,  deductions,  and  profits  are  included  in 
four  tables  covering  the  business  activities  of  the  more 
than  11.6  million  unincorporated  businesses.  Data  are 
presented  by  190  industry  groupings  adapted  from  the 

1972  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual.  All 
data  in  the  report  are  estimates  based  on  samples. 

More  comprehensive  statistics  from  business  income 
tax  returns  will  be  published  in  the  complete  report  for 

1973  now  in  preparation. 

Copies  of  the  33-page  Preliminary  Report,  Statistics 
of  Income  — 1973,  Business  Income  Tax  Returns,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Prining  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


20402  for  70  cents.  (E.  J.  DiPaolo,  CHIEF,  BUSINESS 
STATISTICS  STAFF,  STATISTICS  DIVISION.  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE,  telephone  (202)  964-4986.) 

EXPANSION  OF  ADVANCE  MONTHLY  RETAIL 
TRADE  REPORT 

Effective  with  the  publication  of  advance  estimates 
for  September  1975,  the  Census  Bureau’s  Adxxince 
Monthly  Retail  Trade  Report  has  been  expanded  to 
include  seasonally  adjusted  estimates  and  percentage 
changes  for  major  kind-of-business  groups.  Prior  to 
this  change,  advance  estimates  were  available  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basb  only  for  total  retail  stores,  all 
stores  excluding  the  automotive  gp'oup,  and  the 
durable  and  nondurable  goods  categories.  Advance 
estimates  are  based  on  a  subsample  of  the  Bureau’s 
monthly  retail  trade  survey  panel. 

Also  included  in  the  new  version  of  the  report  are 
additional  preliminary  and  final  monthly  sales 
estimates  for  the  two  previous  months,  which  are 
based  on  the  full  sample  of  retail  stores.  In  the  past, 
these  full  sample  estimates  were  initially  released  in 
the  Commerce  Department’s  monthly  news  bulletin, 
which  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Advance  Monthly  Retail  Trade  Report  is  in¬ 
cluded  as  part  of  a  subscription  package  of  Current 
Business  Reports  covering  retail  trade  statistics  and  is 
available  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402  at  $30.10  per  year.  Single  copies  are  available 
from  Subscriber  Services  Section  (Publications), 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233  at  25 
cents  each.  (iRviNG  J.  True,  business  division, 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  telephone  (301)  763-7660.) 

HOUSEHOLD  MONEY  INCOME  1974 

A  report  on  “Household  Money  Income  in  1974  and 
Selected  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of 
Households”  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  report  contains  data  on 
household  money  income  distributions  cross-classified 
by  various  demographic,  social,  and  economic  charac- 
terbtics  of  the  household  head,  and  by  other  charac¬ 
teristics  such  as  residence,  size  and  type  of  household, 
and  relationship  to  household  head. 

The  report  shows  that  the  median  income  of 
households  in  the  United  States  rose  to  $11,100  in 
1974,  an  increase  of  about  6%  over  the  1973  median 
of  $10,500.  However,  this  increase  was  eroded  by 
rising  prices  which  resulted  in  a  net  loss  in  real  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  After  adjusting  for  the  11%  rise  in 
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prices  between  1973  and  1974,  the  1974  median  in 
terms  of  constant  dollars  decreased  by  about  5% 
below  the  1973  median. 

Total  aggregate  household  income  was  $917.0 
billion  in  1974,  an  increase  of  8.0%  over  1973.  This 
increase  resulted  from  a  1.8%  increase  in  the  number 
of  households  (1.3  million  new  households)  and  a 
6.1%  increase  in  the  average  (mean)  household  in¬ 
come. 

Of  the  71.1  million  households  in  the  United  States, 
6.8  million  had  incomes  of  $25,000  or  more.  These 
households,  which  constitute  10  percent  of  all 
households,  received  about  26  percent  of  aggregate 
money  income  in  1974.  Another  16.8  million 
households  (24  percent)  had  incomes  between 
$15,000  and  $25,000  and  received  35  percent  of  the 
total  income.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  15.0 
million  households  (21  percent)  had  incomes  under 
$5,000  and  received  about  5  percent  of  the  total  in¬ 
come. 

Copies  of  this  report,  “Household  Money  Income  in 
1974  and  Selected  Social  and  Economic  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Households,”  Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-60,  No.  100  (30  pages,  90  cents)  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Cocuments,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  (Robert  W.  Cleveland,  population 

DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE,  telephone  (301)  763-5071.) 

RECENT  NSF  REPORTS 

The  final  analytical  study  of  Graduate  Science 
Education;  Student  Support  and  Postdoctorals,  Fall 
1973  (NSF  74-318)  has  been  released.  The  following 
characteristics  of  graduate  enrollment  are  examined : 
Enrollment  status  (full-and  part-time)  ;  distribution 
among  fields  of  science;  level  of  study  (first-year  or 
beyond-first-year) ;  citizenship  (U.  S.  and  foreign); 
control  of  institution  (public  or  private)  ;  and  sex  of 
graduate  students.  Data  on  types  and  sources  of  major 
support  were  provided  for  full-time  students  only. 
Postdoctoral  utilization  by  field  of  science  was 
examined  in  terms  of  type  and  source  of  support  and 
year  of  Ph.D. 

Detailed  Statistical  Tables  (NSF  74-31 8- A)  for  this 
report  were  published  in  September  1974. 

Copies  of  Graduate  Science  Education:  Student 
Support  and  Postdoctorals,  Fall  1973  (NSF  74-318) 
are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402  for  $2.15  per  copy,  stock  number  038-000- 
00239-4. 


Also  available  and  published  prior  to  the  final 
analytical  reports  are  the  voliunes  of  Detailed 
Statistical  Tables  of:  GradtuUe  Science  Education: 
Student  Support  and  Postdoctorals,  Fall  1974  (NSF 
75-322) ;  Federal  funds  for  Research,  Development, 
and  Other  Scientific  Activities,  Fiscal  Years  1974, 
1975,  and  1976,  Vol.  XXIV  (NSF  75-323);  and 
Federal  Support  to  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Selected 
Nonprofit  Institutions,  Fiscal  Year  1974  (NSF  75- 
325). 

Single  copies  of  the  Detailed  Statistical  Tables  are 
available  upon  request  from  the  Division  of  Science 
Resources  Studies,  National  Science  Foundation,  1800 
G  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20550. 

The  following  Science  Resources  Studies  Highlights 
have  been  issued : 

Federal  Support  to  Universities  and  Colleges  Ap¬ 
proached  $4.5  Billion  in  FY  1974  (NSF  75-324) 
presents  data  on  the  Federal  funding  of  academic 
research,  development,  and  other  science-and  non¬ 
science-related  activities.  Total  Federal  obligations  are 
shown  by  agency,  geographic  distribution,  and  by  the 
100  institutions  receiving  the  largest  amounts.  Also 
shown  is  support  for  academic  science,  which  includes 
research  and  development ;  R&D  plant ;  facilities  and 
equipment  for  instruction  in  science  and  engineering; 
fellowships,  traineeships,  and  training  grants;  general 
support  for  science;  and  other  science  activities.  R&D 
obligations  are  given  by  field  of  science. 

Graduate  Science  Enrollment  in  1974  Shows  First 
Increase  Since  1969  (NSF  75-328)  summarizes  data 
from  a  survey  of  all  science  Ph.D. -granting  institutions 
in  the  United  States  and  their  medical  school  com¬ 
ponents.  Graduate  science  enrollment  is  shown  by 
enrollment  status,  area  of  science,  sources  and  types  of 
major  support,  level  of  study,  sex,  and  citizenship  of 
graduate  students.  Also  included  is  a  discussion  of 
postdoctorals. 

Selected  Employment  and  Labor  Force  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Redefined  Science  and  Engineering 
Population  (NSF  75-326)  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports 
about  the  status  and  characteristics  of  the  1970  science 
and  engineering  population  in  1972  based  on  a 
national  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  population 
surveyed  has  been  redefined  by  NSF  and  the  data  in 
this  report  are  based  on  the  redefined  categories. 

The  data  presented  relate  to  selected  economic 
characteristics  of  persons  defined  as  scientists  or 
engineers— the  occupation  in  which  they  were  em¬ 
ployed,  their  tenure  in  their  1972  job,  and  means  of 
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acquiring  that  job.  Also  shown  are  their  statuses  prior 
to  acquiring  their  job,  the  tendency  to  hold  a  secon¬ 
dary  job,  and  their  basic  annual  salary  in  their 
primary  job. 

Single  copies  of  the  Highlights  are  available  from 
the  Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies,  National 
Science  Foundation,  1800  G  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20550.  (Charles  E.  Falk,  direc¬ 
tor.  DIVISION  OF  SCIENCE  RESOURCES  STUDIES. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION,  telephone  (202) 
282-7714.) 

TWELFTH  SESSION  OF  COINS 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  the  Committee  on  Im¬ 
provement  of  National  Statistics  (COINS)  was  called 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter-American 
Statistical  Institute  (IASI)  and  held  in  Lima,  Peru 
during  November  11-18,  1975.  This  Session  took  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  Peru  through 
its  national  Statistical  Office  and  IASI  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  General  Secretariat  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) . 

COINS  is  an  organ  of  IASI  compx>sed  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  statistical  offlcers  of  the  American  countries.  It 
was  established  in  1951  to  examine  and  discuss  com¬ 
mon  topics  and  problems  and  take  collective  action  to 
resolve  them. 

The  Committee  usually  meets  every  other  year.  Bet¬ 
ween  sessions,  subcommittees  of  COINS  assemble  to 
consider  topics  relating  to  specific  statistical  fields. 
Recommendations  made  by  the  subcommittees  are 
submitted  to  COINS  for  decision  regarding  their 
adoption  by  the  national  statistical  services. 

During  this  session,  Joseph  W.  Duncan,  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Statistical  Policy,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Coordinating  Board  for  the  next  2  years.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Coordinating  Board  include  the  delegates 
from  Brazil,  Panama,  Jamaica,  and  Dominican 
Republic.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  United 
States  was  also  represented  by  Morris  R.  Goldman, 
Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
Department  of  Conunerce. 

The  agenda  included  matters  relating  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  operation  of  computers,  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  data  banks,  identification  of  gaps  bet¬ 
ween  existing  statistics  and  current  requirements  of 
users  of  data.  The  last  will  be  particularly  useful  in  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  development  plans,  the 
increased  appreciation  of  the  relevance  of  social 
statistics,  and  the  increased  demand  of  data  on  small 
areas.  Also  included  in  the  agenda  was  the  adoption  of 
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inter- American  standards  for  two  sections  of  the  Inter- 
American  Program  of  Basic  Statistics  (PIEB) : 
Statistics  on  science  and  technology  and  agricultural 
statistics  on  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  Session  also 
considered  proposals  on  long-term  national  programs 
of  food  and  agricultural  statistics,  and  the  bases  for 
the  formulation  of  standards  for  the  censuses  of 
agriculture  to  be  taken  under  the  1980  Program  of  the 
World  Census  of  Agriculture  and  the  Program  of  the 
Census  of  America.  PIEB  was  adopted  by  COINS  in 
Panama  in  1964. 

Two  round  tables  were  held  during  the  Session  on 
topics  of  general  interest  to  the  statistical  officers  of 
the  region.  One  was  on  “Sampling  techniques  which 
could  be  applied  to  the  censuses  to  be  taken  as  part  of 
the  Program  of  the  1980  Census  of  America 
(evaluation  of  past  experience  and  suggestions  for  the 
future) The  other  dealt  with  “Achievements  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  reorganization  of  national  statistical 
systems  with  particular  reference  to  centralization  and 
decentralization  and  its  relationship  to  development 
planning.” 

With  regard  to  statistical  coordination,  there  was 
scheduled  (a)  informal  meeting^,  according  to 
subregions,  of  COINS  members  from  countries 
belonging  to  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  (LAFTA),  the  Cartagena  Agreement, 
and  the  Central  American  Common  Market  to  ex¬ 
change  information  and  viewpoints  on  needs  for 
statistical  data,  problems  faced  in  meeting  them  and 
possible  solutions;  and  (b)  an  informal  meeting  of  ob¬ 
servers  from  international  organizations  to  exchange 
information  on  matters  of  common  interest  in  relation 
to  statistical  work  in  progress  and  planned  in  the 
region. 

The  chief  statistical  officers  from  23  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  attended.  Also  present  were 
representatives  of  international  and  regional 
organizations,  and  national  institutions  as  well  as 
other  statistical  experts.  The  last  Session  of  COINS 
was  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  1973.  (Bennett  M. 
Brady,  office  of  management  and  budget, 
telephone  (202)  395-3836.) 

NINTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
OF  AFRICAN  STATISTICIANS 

Joseph  W.  Duncan,  Deputy  Associate  Director  for 
Statistical  Policy,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  Melvin  A.  Hendry,  Jr..  Acting  Assistant  Director 
for  the  Economic  Censuses,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  rep¬ 
resented  the  United  States  at  the  ninth  session  of  the 
Conference  of  African  Statisticians  in  Lome,  Togo, 
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October  6-15,  1975.  The  Conference,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  chief  statistical  officers  of  the  countries 
participating  in  the  work  of  the  UN  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Africa  (ECA) ,  met  to  discuss  the  problems 
and  progress  in  Africam  statistics. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  the  Conference  focused  on 
the  effectiveness  of  technical  assistance  in  statistics  and 
statistical  training.  In  this  connection  the  Conference 
recommended  that  a  working  group  be  convened  to 
determine  the  philosophy  of  African  statistician  train¬ 
ing,  to  set  a  training  policy  concerning  levels,  priori¬ 
ties,  location  curricula,  and  recruitment  methods,  and 
to  study  financial  problems. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  implementation  of  the 
revised  UN  System  of  National  Accounts,  the  members 
concluded  that  ECA  should  try  to  obtain  the  resources 
to  establish  a  second  regional  advisory  post  in  national 
accounts  and  that  a  second  seminar  on  external  tran¬ 
sactions  should  be  organized  to  consider  relevant  por¬ 
tions  of  the  UN  Manual  on  National  Accounts  and  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Balance  of  Payments  Manual. 

The  Conference  also  reviewed  the  plans  and 
progress  in  conducting  the  African  Census  Program, 
the  1980  World  Progpram  of  Population  and  Housing 
Censuses,  and  the  African  Household  Surveys 
Program.  (BENNETT  M.  Brady,  statistical  policy 
DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET, 
telephone  (202)  S95-S8S6.) 

RECENT  UN  STATISTICAL  OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS 

Recent  publicatioiu  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  include  Towards  a  System  of  Social 
and  Demographic  Statistics;  Statistical  Yearbook, 
1974;  Standard  International  Trade  Classification, 
Revision  2;  and  General  Industrial  Statistics  and 
Commodity  Production  Data,  1964-1973  of  the  197S 
edition  of  The  Growth  of  World  Industry.  Copies  may 
purchased  from  the  Sales  Section,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Government  agencies 
should  request  the  discount  to  which  they  are  entitled 
as  it  is  not  automatically  given.  In  ordering,  please  use 
the  sales  numbers  and  prices  which  are  shown  as  part 
of  each  description  below. 

Towards  a  System  of  Social  and  Demographic 
Statistics.  (English;  French,  Russian  and  Spanish  ver¬ 
sions  in  preparation;  Studies  in  Methods,  Series  F,  No. 
18.,  187  pp.;  UN  Sales  No.  E.74.XVII.8;  price 
$9.00)  is  a  comprehensive  technical  report,  prepared 
by  Professor  Richard  Stone  as  consultant  to  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  results  thus  far  of  the  design  and 


delineation  of  a  system  of  social  and  demographic 
statistics.  It  is  issued  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
United  Nations  Statistical  Commission  which,  at  its 
seventeenth  (1972)  session,  considered  that  such  a 
publication  would  be  a  valuable  source  of  information 
for  the  development  and  rationalization  of  social  and 
demographic  statistics  and  would  provide  a  useful 
basis  for  continuing  the  work  on  the  system. 

The  publication  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  One 
deals  with  the  system  as  a  whole— its  objectives,  scope, 
design  and  organization,  social  accounting  and  other 
analytical  techniques  and  sources  of  basis  data.  Part 
Two  concerns  the  individual  sequences  and  subsystems 
of  the  system  — their  purposes  and  definitions,  basic 
series  and  classifications  and  social  indicators.  Part 
Three  consists  of  examples  of  the  analytical  uses  of  the 
data  and  social  accounting  of  the  system. 

While  the  proposed  system  of  social  and 
demographic  statistics  has  not  yet  been  adopted  as  a 
set  of  international  guidelines,  this  publication  should 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  national  statistical 
authorities  in  their  efforts  to  organize,  improve  and 
expand  social,  manpower,  and  demographic  statistics. 
It  should  also  be  of  interest  to  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  research  concerning  social 
conditions  and  methodologies  of  compiling  and 
analysing  data  for  this  purpose. 

Statistical  Yearbook,  1974  (Bilingual  (English/ 
French) ;  Statistical  Papers,  Series  S,  No.  2.,  877  pp. ; 
UN  Sales  No.  E/F.  75.  XVII.  1 ;  price  $38.00  for  cloth- 
bound  and  $30.00  for  paper)  is  the  twenty-sixth 
issue  of  a  comprehensive  collection  of  international 
statistics  for  approximately  235  coimtries  and 
territories.  The  first  17  tables  comprise  the  world 
summary,  leaving  the  detailed  subject-country  in¬ 
formation  in  the  subsequent  193  tables  which  present 
statistical  series  on  economic  and  social  subjects  such 
as:  population;  manpower;  production  of  com¬ 
modities  in  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  mining  and 
manufacturing;  construction;  electricity  and  gas;  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  trade ;  transport  and  tourist 
travel;  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  services;  con¬ 
sumption;  balance  of  payments;  wages  and  prices; 
national  accounts;  finance;  budget  accounts  and 
public  debts;  development  assistance;  health; 
housing;  education;  science  and  technology  and 
culture. 

This  edition  contains  information  received  up  to  the 
end  of  1974.  The  majority  of  the  tables  cover  1964- 
1973.  It  also  includes  annexes  showing  country 
nomenclature,'  conversion  coefficients  and  factors, 
and  an  alphabetical  country  index. 
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Standard  International  Trade  Classification, 
Revision  2.  (English;  French,  Spanish  and  Russian 
versions  in  preparation;  Statistical  Papers,  Series  M, 
No.  S4,  Rev.  2.,  117pp.;  UN  Sales  No.  E.75.XVII  6; 
price  $7.00.)  The  Standard  International  Trade 
Classification  (SITC)  was  recommended  to  govern¬ 
ments  by  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  1950  as  a  means  of  achieving  international 
comparability  in  trade-by-commodity  statistics  on  the 
basis  of  categories  of  economic  im|X>rtance.  In  1950, 
the  United  Nations  Statistical  Commission  authorized 
a  revision  of  the  SITC  to  take  account  of  structural 
changes  since  1950  in  the  commodity  com{K>sition  of 
external  trade  and  to  present  the  SITC  as  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  items  of  the  1955  Tariff  Nomenclature 
(BTN)  of  the  Customs  Co-operation  Council 
(Brussels) ,  which  had  been  adopted  for  customs  pur¬ 
poses  by  a  munber  of  countries,  particularly  in 
Europe. 

Although  the  SITC,  Revised,  of  1960  represented  a 
g^eat  improvement  on  the  original  SITC,  basically  the 
same  reasons  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  SITC 
and  its  first  revision  were  found,  in  the  late  1960’s,  to 
be  once  more  valid.  As  a  result,  the  second  revsion  of 
the  SITC  (SITC,  Rev.  2)  was  undertaken. 

SITC,  Rev.  2,  consists  of  the  BTN  items  (1972 
edition)  and  statistical  subitems  rearranged  in  a 
statistical  order.  This  new  publication  sets  forth  the 
SITC,  Rev.  2,  showing  its  relationship  to  the  BTN,  to 
the  SITC,  Revised,  and  to  the  Classification  by  Broad 
Economic  Categories.  An  appendix  presents  a  table 
which  gives  the  BTN  headings  and  statistical 
subheadings  in  terms  of  the  SITC,  Rev.  2. 

The  Growth  of  World  Industry,  1973  edition,  Vol. 
I,  General  Industrial  Statistics  (English  only;  Sta¬ 
tistical  Papers,  Series  P.  No.  11  (Vol.  I);  645  pp. ; 
UN  Sales  No.  E. 75. XVII. 3;  price  $28.00  clothbound) 
is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  annual  compilations  of  in¬ 
dustrial  statistics.  Vol.  I  contains  data  for  97  coun¬ 
tries.  The  following  items  are  covered  for  each  branch 
of  industry:  number  of  establishments;  number  of 


persons  engaged;  number  of  employees;  wages  and 
salaries  of  employees;  supplements  to  wages  and 
salaries;  number  of  operatives;  wages  and  salaries  of 
operatives;  man-hours  worked  by  operatives;  quantity 
of  electricity  consumed;  gross  output;  value  added; 
gp-oss  fixed  capital  formation;  value  of  stocks;  and  in¬ 
dex  numbers  of  industrial  production.  In  addition, 
special  tables  are  included  on  the  growth  of  industrial 
production  and  employment  in  the  major  regions  and 
in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  Growth  of  World  Industry,  1973  edition.  Vol. 
II,  Commodity  Production  Data,  1964-1973  (English 
only;  Statistical  Pa{)ers,  Series  P,  No.  11  (Vol.  II), 
666  pp.,  UN  Sales  No.  E.75.XVII.4;  price  $30.00) 
presents  information  on  production  in  199  countries  of 
selected  industrial  commodities  in  the  years  1964- 
1973.  Quantity  data  for  a  standard  list  of  500  com¬ 
modities  were  collected  by  questionnaire  from  all 
major  developed  countries  and  most  of  the  developing 
ones.  The  series  are  shown  on  a  commodity-by-country 
basis  and  are  arranged  according  to  the  International 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  (ISIC)  industry 
groups  of  which  the  commodities  are  principal 
products.  All  branches  of  mining  and  manufacturing 
are  represented. 

1975  SOUTH  CAROLINA  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

The  1973  Economic  Report  for  South  Carolina  is 
currently  available.  This  131 -page  publication  de¬ 
scribes  the  South  Carolina  economy  and  provides  an 
extensive  treatment  of  General  Fund  Revenues.  Also 
included  are  chapters  on  population  and  housing, 
labor  force,  capital  investment,  personal  incomes, 
education,  transportation  and  Hnance,  etc.  Copies 
may  be  ordered  from  the  South  Carolina  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistical  Services,  Post  Office  Box 
11038,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  29211.  The  price  is 
$2.75  postpaid.  Make  check  (s)  payable  to  the  South 
Carolina  Budget  and  Control  Board.  (ELLISON 
Capers,  division  of  research  and  statistical 

SERVICES,  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  telephone 
(803)  758-2586.) 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


January  1976 

Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsible  for  covering  release  dates  for  the  following  month.  The 

the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the  Federal  Gov-  indicators  are  identified  by  the  title  of  the  releases  in 

emment  are  given  below.  These  are  target  dates  that  which  they  are  included;  the  source  agency;  the  re¬ 
will  be  met  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Occasionally  agen-  lease  identification  number  where  applicable ;  and  the 

ctes  may  be  able  to  release  data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  Business  Conditions  Digests  series  numbers  for  all  BCD 

may  be  forced  by  unavoidable  compilation  problems  series  included,  shown  in  parentheses.  Release  date  in¬ 
to  release  a  report  one  or  more  days  later.  formation  for  additional  series  can  be  found  in  publi- 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each  month  cations  of  the  sponsoring  agencies. 

(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency.) 

Date  Subject  Data  For 

January  2*  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release) ,  Census 

C-30  (69) . November 

2  Money  Stock  Measures,  Federal  Reserve  Board  (FRB) , 

H.6  (85,  102,  lOS)  . Week  Ending  December  24 

2  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement 
of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1 

(95) . Week  Ending  December  31 

5  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders,  Census, 

M4-A  (506) . November 

6  U.S.  Government  Security  Yields  and  Prices, 

FRB,  G.  14  (114) . December 

7  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72) . Week  Ending  December  31 

7  Consumer  Credit,  FRB,  G.  19  (66,  113) . November 

8  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Pressrelease),  Census,  BW.  . .  .  November 

8  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

103) . Week  Ending  December  31 

8  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement 

of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1. 

(93) . Week  Binding  January  7 

9  Wholesale  Price  Index  (Press  release) ,  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics  (BLS),  (55,  58,  750,  751,  752 . December 

*or  first  working  day  in  January 
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January  9  The  Employment  Situation  (Press  release) ,  BLS,  (1,21, 


40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  740,  841-848) . December 

9  Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press  release) ,  Census, 

(54) . December 

14  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 


H.4.2  (72) . Week  Endingjanuary  7 

15  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

103) . Week  Endingjanuary  7 

15  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement 
of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1 

(93) . Week  Endingjanuary  14 

15  Manufacturing  and  Trade :  Inventories  and  Sales,  Bureau 


of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  (31,  56,  71,  851)  . November 

15  Industrial  Production  and  Related  Data,  FRB, 

G.  12.3  (47,  853) . December 

20  Personal  Income,  BEA,  (52,  53) . December 

20  Gross  National  Product  (Preliminary) ,  BEA,  (200,  205) .  4Q’75 

16  Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-Year  Mortgages, 

HUD,  (118) . December  31 

19  Housing  Starts  (Press  release) ,  Census,  C-20  (28,  29) . December 

19  Capacity  Utilization  of  Manufacturing,  FRB,  E. 5  (850) .  4Q’75 

21  Consumer  Price  Index  (Press  release) ,  BLS, 

(781,  782,  783,  784) . December 

21  Real  Earnings  (Press  Release) ,  BLS,  (741,  859) . December 


21  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.2 

(72) . Week  Endingjanuary  14 

22  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

103) . Week  Endingjanuary  14 

22  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of  Federal 

Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H,4.1  (93) . Week  Endingjanuary  21 

22  Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers’ 

Shipments  and  Orders,  (Press  release)  Census,  (6,  24, 

25,96,647,648) . December 

23  Major  Collective  Bargaining  Settlements  (Press  release) 

BLS  (748) .  4  Q’75 

24  Average  Yields  of  Long-Term  Bonds,  Treasury  Bulletin 

(115,  116) . December 

27  Housing  Vacancies  (Press  release) ,  Census,  H-1 11  (857) .  4Q’75 

27  Productivity  and  Costs  in  Private  Economy  (Press 

release) ,  BLS . 4  Q‘75 

27  Elxport  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade,  Census,  FT-900 

(500,502,512) . December 

28  Merchandise  Trade  Balance,  Balance  of  Payments  Basis,  BEA, 

(536,537) .  4Q.’75 
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January  28 


28 

28 

29 

29 

29 
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Advance  Business  Conditions  Digest,  BEIA: 

(12.  5S,  69.  81S.  817) . November 

(5,  10.  17,  45.  59,  62,  810,  811,  814,  815,  816,  820, 

825,  8S0,  853,  860) . December 

Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing  (Press  release) ,  BLS, 

(2,  3) . December 

Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.2 

(72) . Week  Ending  January  21 

Money  Stock  Measures.  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

103) . Week  Endingjanuary  21 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4,1  (93)  .  Week  Endingjanuary  28 

Defense  Indicators,  BEA,  (625) . December 

Agricultural  Prices  (Agriculture) . Mid-January 


NEW  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


The  following  listing  gives  brief  descriptions  of  a 
selected  group  of  new  reporting  plans  and  forms  ap¬ 
proved  between  October  17  and  November  17,  1975 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  refer  to  surveys  and  data  collection  programs 
which  are  just  being  started  or  are  soon  to  be  started  so 
results  are  not  yet  available. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Study  to  assess  attitudes  of  moderate  income, 
small  families  in  Iowa  toward  basic  housing  alter¬ 
natives  (singletime) .  — While  this  study  is  limited  to 
Iowa,  it  should  help  the  Agency  develop  tools  for 
evaluating  the  performance  of  its  rural  housing 
programs  and  mobile  home  financing.  It  will  help  an¬ 
swer  such  questions  as:  (1)  Where  and  how  do  home 
buyers  obtain  financing?  (2)  What  types  of  repair  and 
remodeling  are  being  financed?  (3)  How  much  do 
people  think  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  housing?  (For 
further  information:  ERIC  Rierson,  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
telephone  (202)  447-4495). 


Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Pretest  of  survey  of  domestic  and  intemational  tran¬ 
sportation  of  U.S.  foreign  trade— 1976  (bulk  com¬ 
modities)  (sin^etime)  and  Survey  of  domestic  and  in¬ 
temational  transportation  of  U.  S.  foreign  trade— 1 975 
(general  cargo  commodities)  (quarterly)  . —  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is  planning  sample  surveys 
designed  to  gather  statistical  information  on  the 
domestic  transportation  of  imports  and  exports  recor¬ 
ded  in  1976.  This  information  is  being  collected  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  Maritime  Administration.  The 
questionnaire  is  designed  to  obtain  data  on  com¬ 
modities  entering  or  leaving  the  United 
States— destinations  within  the  United  States  for  im¬ 
ports  or  origins  in  the  United  States  for  exports, 
domestic  means  of  transport,  costs  of  transport, 
volume,  etc.  Two  surveys  are  planned  for  1976:  one 
for  general  cargo  commodities  and  one  for  bulk  com¬ 
modities.  A  pretest  on  bulk  commodities  is  scheduled 
for  late  1975.  The  surveys  are  based  upon  samples  of 
commodity  lines  selected  from  import  and  export 
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declarations  filed  with  the  Collector  of  Customs  and 
processed  for  statistical  purposes  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  data  collected  will  be  added  to  this  data 
available  from  the  international  leg  to  yield  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  origins,  destinations  and  tran¬ 
sportation  of  U.S.  foreign  trade.  (For  further  in¬ 
formation:  Donald  G.  Wright,  bureau  of  the  cen¬ 
sus,  telephone  (SOI)  763-7330.) 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Social  Security  Administration 
Evaluation  of  presurgical  screening  program  (occa¬ 


sional)  .  —  This  is  a  longitudinal  survey  of  persons  for 
whom  surgery  was  recommended  but  who  did  not  have 
it  performed  because  the  need  was  not  confirmed 
under  a  presurgical  consultation  program  provided  by 
the  subject’s  union.  To  the  degfree  that  surgery  was  not 
later  necessary  because  of  remission  of  the  symptoms 
on  which  the  original  recommendation  was  based,  the 
presurgical  consultation  program  will  be  considered  to 
have  been  effective.  (Sidney  Trieger,  division  of 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  STUDIES.  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AD 
MINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE,  telephone  (301)  594-8541.) 


OTHER  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


As  an  experiment  we  have  been  carrying  a  list  of  the 
titles  of  the  new  forms  approved  during  a  4-week 
period.  This  list  has  appeared  for  several  months  now 
and  we  hope  that  our  readers  have  had  time  to  assess 
its  value.  Since  response  from  our  readers  has  in¬ 
creased,  we  plan  to  continue  carrying  this  list  for  a 
while  longer  until  further  notice.  Your  comments  will 
be  welcomed. 

Shown  below,  by  agency,  is  a  list  of  forms  approved 
between  October  17  and  November  17,  1975  ex¬ 
cluding  those  described  above.  Questions  or  requests 
for  additional  information  about  any  of  the  forms 
listed  below  should  be  addressed  in  writing  to  Marsha 
Traynham,  Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  20503. 

During  October  approximately  60  forms  reached 
their  expiration  dates  and  are  no  longer  approved  for 
use. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Food  Facility  Survey  Form 

Coyote  Predation  Loss  Survey 

Annual  Report  on  Uses  of  Rural  Electriflcation  Assets 

Minnesota's  Food  Service  Industry  Study 

Urban  Users  of  Wildland  Areas 

Estimated  Schedule  of  Advances  on  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Notes  Guaranteed  by  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Crime  Related  Losses  of  Supermarkets  and  Convenience  Stores 

Survey  of  Income  and  Education  Pretest  Control  Card  And 
Questionnaire 


Noninterview  Followup  Record  — Survey  of  Sheltered 
Workshops 

Privacy  and  Confidentiality  As  Factors  in  Survey  Response 
November  1975  Survey  Of  Earnings 
Export  Mailing  List  Request  Form 
Form  Letter  Identifying  Project  Agents 
Building  Code  Survey  On  Preservation  of  Historic  Structures 
Air  And  Water  Pollution  Control  Energy  Requirements 
Marketing  Survey  of  Spanish  Speaking  Nationalities 
Business  Management  Fellowship  Program  — Company 
Questionnaire  —  Student  Questinnnaire 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Youth  Opinion  Survey 

Community  Attitudes  Survey  for  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement 

Assessment  Of  Current  And  Future  Defense  Research  Devel¬ 
opment  Test  and  Evaluation  Community  Needs  For  Scientific 
And  Technical  Information  Services 
Data  Formats  And  Instructions  For  “Profit  ‘76”  Department  of 
Defense  Study 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION. 

AND  WELFARE 

National  Survey  Of  The  Preservice  Preparation  Of  Teachers 
National  Advisory  Committee  On  The  Handicapped  Survey  Of 
Selected  Needs 

Application  For  Grant  Under  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance 
Program 

Application  For  Federal  Assistance  (Nonconstruction) :  Instruc¬ 
tions  For  Part  A,  Title  IV,  P.L.  92-518 
Survey  of  Military-Developed  Curriculum  Materials  Utilization 
In  Vocational  Education 

Application  For  Federal  Assistance  (Short  Form)  —  Instructions 
For  Arts  Education  Projects 

Application  For  Federal  Assistance  (Nonconstruction 
Programs)  —  Instructions  For  Community  Education 
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Application  For  Federal  Assistance  (Nonconstruction  Pro- 
gp-ams)  For  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  Title  VII,  PL  92-SI8 
As  Amended  —  Instructions  &  Supplementary  Test  Arts  And 
Humanities  Curriculum  Materials 
Assessment  Of  Vocational  Education  Programs  For  Disad¬ 
vantaged  Students  (State  Administration  Forms) 

Needs  Assessment  Questionnaire  For  The  Adult  Education 
Clearinghouse  Planning 
Obstetrical  Interview  Regarding  Amniocentesis 
Intestinal  Parasite  Diagnoses  In  State  Health  Department 
Laboratories 

Protein  Electrophoresis  And  Immunoglobulin  Data  And  In¬ 
formation  Form 

Registration  Of  Blood  And  Blood  Produa  Establishment 
Navajo  Health  Authority  Study  Of  Health  Care  Services— 
Consumer  Survey 

National  Health  Service  Corps  Dental  Questionnaire 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Alumni  Questionnaire 
Pharmacy  Utilization  Validation 
Occupational  Cancer  Study 

Analysis  Of  Provider- Based  Physician  Compensation 
Uniform  Desk  Review  Program  (Hospital  Cost  Reports) 

Pretest  Of  The  Examination  And  Subsequent  Phases  of  the 
Health  And  Nutrition  Examination  Survey  Hanes  II) 

Pre-,  Post-Test,  And  Follow-Up  Survey  Forms  For  Course 
On  Self-Care  And  Patient  Participation 
Vietnam  Resettlement  Operation  Feedback  Survey  Second 
Wave  Survey 

Survey  Of  National  Information  Sources  On  The  Handicapped 
Interview  Questionnaire  For  Use  In  Gathering  About  Diagnostic 
Services  For  Handicapped  Children  In  Head  Start 
Training  Course  Assessment  Instrument  —  Handicapped 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Final  Local  Evaluation  Report  on  Model  Cities  Program 
Monthly  Rental  Report  — HUD  Rental  Housing  Programs 
Utilization  of  Three  HEW  Funded  Programs  by  Local  Housing 
Authorities 

Region  III  — Scattered  Site  Public  Housing  Resident  Question¬ 
naire  and  Interior  Inspection 
Effectiveness  of  Congregate  Housing  for  the  Elderly 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Daily  Report  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Application  for  Youth  Conservation  Corps 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  Evaluation  Question¬ 
naire 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Questionnaire  for  Growers  of  Cigar  Wrapper  Tobacco 
Occupational  Wage  Survey  —  Bituminous  Coal  Mining 
Employment  Cost  Index  Benefits  Pretest—  Schedules  and 
Worksheets 

Report  on  Work  Stoppages 
Readership  Survey:  Job  Safety  and  Health 
Quesdonnaire  for  Growers  of  Asparagus 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Contract,  Load  Transfer  Systems  in  Slip-Formed  Rigid  Pave¬ 
ments 

Sigpnal  Design  Survey  (Symbol  and  Message/Opieration  Study) 
National  Survey  of  State  Driver  Licensing  Agency  Hearing  Au¬ 
thority 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Urine  Pesticide  Residue  Analysis  Report;  Tissue  Pesticide  Resi¬ 
due  Analysis  Report,  Patient  Summary  Report 
Application  for  Federal  Assistance  (EPA  Research,  Demonstra¬ 
tion  and  Training  Program) 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Weekly  Survey  of  Savings  Deposits  by  Ownership  Categories 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 

Evaluation  of  State-Based  Humanities  Program 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING 
COMMISSION 

Federal  Employee  Travel  Survey 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Statement  of  Intention  —  Presidential  Clemency  Board  or  Office 
of  Pardon  Attorney  Referral 
Statement  of  Intention  (DOD  Referral) 

Certificate  of  Service  Performed 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Mid- Level  Data  Sheet  (Local  Processing) 

Identification  and  Personnel  Data  for  Employment  of  United 
States  Citizen 

Inquiry  for  U.S.  Government  Use  Only— Employment  Data  for 
National  Agency  Check  Investigation 
Information  Regarding  Close  Relatives 

Inquiry  for  U.S.  Government  Use  Only— Employment  Data  for 
National  Agency  Check  Invesdgation 
Inquiry  for  United  States  Government  Use  Only—  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Data  for  National  Agency  Check  Investigation 
Monthly  Release  of  Federal  Survey  Readership:  Civilian  Man¬ 
power  Statisdes 

Survey  of  Training  Needs  in  Selection 

Supplemental  Qualifications  Statement  for  Computer 
O  perator /T  echnician 

Supplementary  Information  to  Announcement  WA-807, 
Agricultural  &  Biological  Technicians 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Asparagus  Questionnaires  (Importers,  Freezers,  Growers,  and 
Canners) 

Consumers'  Quesdonnaire—  Slide  Fasteners 
Distributors’  Quesdonnaire  —  Slide  Fasteners 
Importers’  Questionnaire  —  Slide  Fasteners 
Producers’  Questionnaire  —  Slide  Fasteners 
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Producers'  and  Importers’  Questionnaires  Stainless  Steel  Mushroom  Growers’  Questionnaire 


Flatware 

Importers’  Questionnaire— Certain  Gloves 
Producers’  Questionnaire— Certain  Gloves 
Questionnaires  for  Purchasers,  Producers  and 
Birch  Door  Skins 


Mushroom  Canners’  Questionnaire 
Shrimp  Producer’s  Questionnaire 
Importers  of  Shrimp  Importer’s  Questionnaire 
Shrimp  Processor’s  Questionnaire 


PERSONNEL  NOTES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service:  Wilbur  H.  Walther.  Chief, 
Livestock,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch,  Estimates  Division,  has  been 
named  Statistician-in-Charge  of  the  Texas  State  Statisdcal  Office. 
Mr.  Walther ’s  replacement  will  be  Douglas  E.  Murfield,  currently 
Statistician-in-Charge  of  the  Nebraska  State  Stastistical  OfTice.  Dan 
C.  Tucker,  formerly  Chief,  Data  Collection  Branch,  Survey 
Division,  has  been  designated  Statistician-in-Charge  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Statistical  Office,  replacing  William  E.  Kibler.  the 
new  SRS  Administrator.  Mr.  Tucker’s  replacement  is  Raymond  R. 
Hancock,  formerly  Statistician-in-Charge  of  the  Kansas  State 
Statistical  Office.  The  new  Statistician-in-Charge  of  the  Kansas 
Sute  Statistical  Office  is  Maurice  E  Johnson,  previously  Assistant 
Statistician-in-Charge  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Statistical  Office.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  followed  in  Wisconsin  by  James  R.  Davies,  formerly 
mathematical  statistician  on  the  Methods  Staff  of  the  Estimates 
Division. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Bennie  A  Daniels  has  been  designated 
Acting  Assistant  Division  Chief,  Commodity  Programs, 
Foreign  Trade  Division. 

The  following  staff  assignments  have  been  made  within  the 
Statistical  Methods  Division:  Leonard  R.  Baer  has  been  designated 
Chief,  Sampling  Systems  Branch.  Carl  J.  Bostrom  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  Chief,  Operations  Analyses  and  Quality  Control  Branch. 
David  H.  Diskin  has  been  designated  Chief,  Programming  and 
Computer  Systems  Branch.  Peter  A.  Bounpane  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  Chief,  Census  Branch.  R.  Maurice  Knicely  succeeded  Mr. 
Bounpane  as  Chief,  Recurring  Surveys  Branch. 

The  International  Statistical  Programs  Center  reports  the 
following  change  in  its  overseas  advisory  staff :  John  C.  Rum  ford  has 
been  avigned  for  a  2-year  tour  of  duty  as  Principal  Statistical  Ad¬ 
viser/Chief  of  Party  of  the  statistical  and  data  processing  team 


assigned  to  the  Central  Department  of  Statistics,  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia . 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Dixksion  of  Research  and  Statistics:  Joseph  S.  2^isel.  formerly  an 
Adviser  in  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  has  been  named  an 
Associate  Director  in  the  Division.  James  L.  Kichline.  formerly  an 
Adviser  in  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  has  been 
promoted  to  Associate  Director  in  the  Division.  Edward  C.  Ettin. 
formerly  an  Associate  Adviser  and  Chief  of  the  Banking  Section  has 
been  promoted  to  Adviser  in  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics. 
Mr.  Ettin  will  continue  his  responsibilities  as  Chief  of  the  Section. 
John  H.  Kalchbrenner.  formerly  an  Associate  Adviser  in  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  has  been  named  an  Adviser  in  the 
Division.  Helmut  F.  Wendel.  formerly  an  Assistant  Adviser  in  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  has  been  named  an  Associate 
Adviser  in  the  Division.  George  R.  Moore,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  joined  the  Board’s  staff  as  an  Economist 
in  the  Econometric  and  Computer  Applications  Section.  James  R. 
Wetzel  has  been  appointed  to  the  Board’s  staff  as  an  Associate  Ad¬ 
viser  and  Chief  of  a  newly  created  section  in  the  Research  Division. 
The  new  section  is  entitled  Wages,  Prices  and  Productivity  and  will 
be  staffed  by  personnel  drawn  from  three  existing  Research  sections. 
The  members  of  the  section  are  as  follows:  James  Wetzel,  Chief; 
EImil  Melichar,  Sr.  economist;  James  Annable,  economist; 
Lawrence  DeMilner,  economist;  Lucy  Cifuentes,  economist; 
Susan  Vroman,  economist;  Joyce  Zickler,  economist;  and  Diane 
Sower,  economist. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Robert  R.  Trumble.  formerly  Director,  Division  of  Resources 
Analysis,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies  as  Head,  Manpower  Studies 
Section. 
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French  Guiana,  Guyana,  and  Surinam.  For  shipment  to  all  other  foreign  countries  include  additional  postage  as  quoted  for  each 
periodical  or  subscription  service. 
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